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Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. 


**A mericanization through music”’ 
A slogan of the hour 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one com- 
mon ground and most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the 


spirit of true Americanism. 

A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and lasting the 
process of the melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of American citizenry 
Ne gaa brothers from other lands. Have you thought of Community Singing 
with the 


Victrola and Victor Records? 


Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The 
Community Singing idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is produc- 
tive of immeasurable good in this whol rent of Americaniza- 
tion. Nothing is more unifying and democratic than the group singing 
of old familiar and patriotic songs. Sing them with stirring band accom- 
paniment,—strong, correct, inspiring! 


America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) 


Victor Military Band > 10 in. 
Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) Victor Military Band) 85c 
Star Spangled Banner (Francis Scott Key-Samuel Arnold) 
(Arranged by the Music Section, National Education Associa- 17581 


tion) Victor 
Hail Columbia (Joseph Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) (Arranged by 
the Music Section, National Education Association) 85¢ 
Victor Band 
My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle Hymn 
of the Republic (Julia Ward Howe) Victor Band 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms (Moore) 
(2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne- 
Bishop) Victor 


When the Victrola is not 
For further information, write to the 


. placed under the instrument 
Educational Department Safe and secure from dan- 


Victor Talking Machine Co. £23,274" cabinet can be 


Ca m de dust and promiscuous use 
n, N - J ° by irresponsible people. 
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A CHANCE. TO PLAY IN FRANCE 


FRENCH CHILDREN AT PLAY UNDER THE AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 
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The World at Play 


General O’Ryan for Mu- 
nicipal Playhouses.—G eneral 
John F. O’Ryan, addressing 
the Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences, suggested that the pro- 
posed memorial in honor of 
the American soldiers of the 
great war should take the 
form of municipal playhouses. 

The general, after telling of 
the part played by entertain- 
ment for our men in the war, 
said that American volunteers 
abroad had been particularly 
struck by the number of munic- 
ipal play houses in the small 
villages in France. “I believe 
that the soldiers themselves,” 
he said, “would prefer as a 
memorial something living, 
possessing a soul, rather than 
something stony and dead. 
They would prefer something 
that would play a part in the 
life of the city and this the 
municipal play house would 
do.” General O’Ryan in sup- 


port of his suggestion said 
that the slap-stick form of en- 
tertainment had appealed to 


the fighters less than had the 
real drama. 

Increased Appropriation in 
Columbia, S. C.—Columbia, 
S. C., which in the past appro- 
priated only $2,000 a year for 
playgrounds and recreation and 
which, because of the war and 
increased taxes considered 
abandoning the work, instead, 
more than doubled its appro- 
priation, setting aside $4.500 
for 1919’s work. 

Plan Industrial Recreation 
in France—Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Curdy, of the International 
Committee of the Y. M.C.A., 
who has been in charge of the 
development of athletic work 
in France, reports that there 
is a proposition pending to 
provide through national leg- 
islation that each factory in 
France shall set aside 20 francs 
per factory employee for recre- 
ation. 

Training Future Mothers.— 
A campaign to give instruction 
to girls of the playgrounds in 
health and the care of children 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


1917 at the 
Health 
League by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the 


launched in 
Girls’ 


Was 
Masschusetts 


to help babies of 


Massachusetts. 


Save 


Branches of the league were 
in a 
Under the direction of 


established number of 
cities. 
local league officers classes 
were formed and a carefully 
arranged course of twelve les- 
sons taught. Girls had to be 
present at ten of these lessons 
in order to be considered grad- 
uates and receive certificates. 
An interesting text book was 
compiled by Miss May Bliss 
Dickerson, R. N., entitled Chil- 
dren Well and Happy. 
Inquiries regarding the Girls’ 
Health League and its work 


should be addressed to Miss 
M. B. Dickerson, P. O. Box 
103, Copley Square Station, 


Boston, Mass. 


San Diego’s Painted Desert. 


—When the management of 
the San Diego Museum re- 
opened to the public Balboa 


Park’s five acre painted desert 
with its five big tribal villages 
or pueblos, it started a move- 
ment for bringing the joys of 
outings, camp fires, games and 
recreation to the young people 
of the city which is bound to 
appeal to every boy and girl. 

The plan involves the bring- 
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ing to this unique “slice” of 
desert, organizations of young 
such as Woodcraft 
“Injuns,” organized by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts 
and pupils of public and private 
schools for games, camp coun- 
cils, music, team tests, recrea- 


people, 


tion, and possibly for voca- 
tional and shop-craft work. 
The painted desert will re- 
ceive its maximum use on 
Saturday afternoons and on 
holidays. ‘There will be night 
camp fires and headquarters, 
consisting of several small club 


rooms will be provided for 
each group. Various organi- 
zations participating in the 


plan will unite to furnish cer- 
tain much-needed equipment, 
such as a court for quoit pitch- 
ing, an Indian archery court; 
ropes for tugs of war, a bowl- 
ing green, playground equip- 
ment and athletic game sup- 
plies. 

The public use of the painted 
avsert is one of the new rec- 
reational activities which will 
be encouraged for the benefit 


of all. It supplements and 
backs up the general play- 
ground spirit and plan. The 


desert of Balboa, built at a 
cost of $125,000, tells a fas- 
cinating story of Indian arts, 
religion, symbolism and prog- 
ress. 


Memorial Community Houses 
A League of Neighbors 


Without the participation of America in the war, the dream of 
the Federation of the World would have remained only a dream. 

Our army and navy have thus materially contributed to the 
creation of a League of Nations. More than this. By their spirit 
of comradeship in arms and their demonstration of applied democ- 
racy in camp and on high seas, they have quickened community 
spirit everywhere and made possible in every city and hamlet a 
League of Neighbors. 

This phrase, “A League of Neighbors” originated with a 

woman who has been active in stimulating interest in a memorial 
community house in a New Jersey community. Such a title might 
well be the acknowledged name of every body of citizens organized 
for community service and for the specific purpose of erecting and 
maintaining a community house. 
Gisele The control | and management of the Community 
House _ House are vital to its success. The building obvi- 
Organization 5usly will not run itself and the most up-to-date 
facilities will not be generally used unless there is a spirit within the 
wheels, unless a true “League of Neighbors” is created. 

To the end that the building may be run by the community and 
not by a clique, the National Committee on Memorial Buildings 
has drafted, with the cooperation of the American City Bureau 
and War Camp Community Service, three suggested forms of 
organization for local memorial buildings which, together with a 
survey outline prepared by War Camp Community Service, will 
soon be published. An abstract of these forms of organization 
follows. 


Form No. 1 
A Memorial Association is formed (1) To erect and main- 
tain a Memorial Building (2) To provide a permanent com- 
munity home, open to all people and to all non-partisan, non- 
sectarian organizations devoted to interests looking to the com- 
mon good. 
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MEMORIAL COMMUNITY HOUSES 


Membership 

All residents of X and vicinity over 
18 years of age. Two classes: (a) Honorary: including those 
who are enrolled in the armed forces of the United States 
or have been honorably discharged ; and such others who have 
served their country with distinction as the Trustees may 


designate. (b) Active: all residents of X 
and vicinity over 18 who contribute $3 or more toward con- 


struction or maintenance, such to be active members for the 
fiscal year in which their contributions are made. Both hon- 
orary and active members have voting privileges. 


Government 

Vested in a Board of Trustees, from nine to twenty-five in 
number, according to the size of the place, to be elected by a 
direct vote of the members and held responsible for the con- 
struction, maintenance and management of the building. 


Election of Trustees (alternate plans) 

(a) Twice the number to be elected shall be nominated by 
direct primary. At the official election the number of candi- 
dates to be elected receiving the highest number of votes shall 
be declared elected. 

(b) Nominated by petition signed by ten to twenty-five 
members. Nomim:es printed alphabetically on an official ballot 
mailed to all qualified members, on which first, second, third 
and other choices shall be indicated, according to the Hare 
System of Proportional Representation. Members to vote by 
mail or in person by secret ballot. 

In addition to the trustees elected there shall be three 
trustees representing the municipality, ex officio, the chief 
executive of the city, the superintendent of schools, and a third 
city official to be designated by the governing body of the city. 


Officers 

The usual officers shall be elected by the trustees, all, ex- 
cept the treasurer, to be members of the Board of Trustees. 
A manager may in addition be elected by the trustees who 
shall also determine his compensation. 

The manager and treasurer shall each furnish surety bonds. 
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Form No. 2 


Form No. 3 


MEMORIAL COMMUNITY HOUSES 


Meetings 

Five per cent of the members in good standing constitute a 
quorum. In addition to the annual meeting, meetings may be 
called by the president or trustees, or upon written request 
of five per cent of the members in good standing. 


Funds 


The trustee may solicit and obtain subscriptions in cash or in 
bonds for a building fund and for maintenance. They may 
also lease portions of the building to non-profit organizations 
serving social needs. 


A Memorial Building Corporation might be formed, the 
shares of which would be non-dividend-paying and non-asses- 
sable, preferably in small denominations, and their sale to a 
single individual limited in amount. The capital stock, held by 
a large number in the community, might be sufficient for con- 
struction and an endowment fund for the physical up-keep of 
the building. 

In order to maintain the activities “Living Endowment Cer- 
tificates” might be issued, the holder pledging to pay each year 
an amount equivalent to five per cent on the face of his 
certificate, payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly as may 
be stipulated, certificates to be cancelled upon notice. The 
advantage of such certificates consist in their popular appeal or 
selling value and in the income they would bring in from per- 


sons not otherwise able to contribute large sums to an endow- 
ment. 


A federation of local clubs might be formed to erect and 
maintain the building. Membership would thus be limited to 
the duly appointed representatives of organizations, such as 
the American Army Association, Spanish War Veterans, 
G. A. R., U.C. V., Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Red 
Cross, Associated Charities, Y. M.C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
Masonic Order, School Board, Women’s Club, who would 
serve for the fiscal year for which they are appointed. Par- 
ticipating organizations would be entitled to representation or. 
the basis of the numerical strength of their active member 
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ship,—one representative for each one hundred members. 
Municipal Where partisan politics have been eliminated from 
Community local government as under the commission-manager 
Houses form, title to the building, regardless of how con- 
struction funds have been raised, may well be vested in the munici- 
pality, its operation to become a function of the Public Recreation 
or Welfare Department with a citizen advisory board. 

Where the building has been erected by public funds, title must, 
of course, rest with the city, and where a non-partisan Department 
of Welfare does not exist, a representative commission, or Board of 
trustees, chosen by the city council may administer the affairs of 
the community building. 

The erection of memorials by taxation is not advocated, and 
where such a method is employed, provision for some form of free- 
will contribution should be made, and the non-partisan character of 
the building emphasized. 

It has been suggested that valuable human letters 
She Blanner from those who have seen service at the front 
might appropriately be preserved in the memorial 
room of the community house and thus be made available for the 
future historians of the war, as well as for the youth of the com- 
munity to whom such letters should be an inspiration. 

Where the letters contain passages of too intimate a character 
for such public uses, copies might be made of the passages of more 
general interest. For unrestricted use by the public copies of the 
letters in whole or in part should be filed. 

A general central fire-place in the main reception 
The Fire-place or lounge room of the community house is a social, 

if not a physical, necessity. Not only in winter, 
but in the fall and in the spring except under semi-tropical con- 
ditions, the blaze on the hearth is alluring and comforting, imparting 
a home-like atmosphere. At the ingleside will always be found 
congenial groups. The fire-place itself, when the fire is lit, is a 
symbol of good fellowship and cheerful hospitality. Over the fire- 
place might be carved or painted an appropriate inscription. The 
following offer some range of choice. 


God rest you all that linger here 

Though you be strange you still ae dear. 
Pee-e to your hearts, if you abide 
Reflect, and give your souls to cheer. 
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The hearth hath ever been the cornerstone 
of the family and of society. 


When the logs are burning free, 
Then the fire is full of glee; 
When each heart gives out its best, 
Then the talk is full of zest; 
Light your fire and never fear, 
Life was made for love and cheer. 
The Hearthstone, Henry Van Dyke 


Laughter open—Slander dumb. 


Ye are very welcome to our house; 
It must appear in other ways that words. 
Merchant of Venice 
377 
The ornament of a house is the friends 


who frequent it.—Cicero 


These three gentle and goodly things— 
To be here, to be together 
And to think well of one another. 


Peace to those who enter, 
Godspeed to those who go forth. 


Old wood to burn—old friends to love. 


Poppies. The suggestion comes from Houston, 
eins Texas, that the red poppy be used as the memorial 

flower in connection with services for our men who 
died over-seas. It is planned to distribute packages of the seed to 
the school children the day before Memorial Day, asking the children 
to plant the seeds in connection with memorial observances. The 
idea is worthy of wide publicity. Carrying it out a step farther, 
the poppy ought to be one of the decorative themes in the Memorial 
Community House. It is simple in form and most appropriate in 
sentiment. Done in marble or terra cotta, or used as a motive 
in mural painting the poppy would commemorate the sacrifice made 
“over there,’ and suggest the life and beauty that spring from the 
sod in “Flanders fields.” 
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In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The iarks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 


Stars. It has been suggested that the ceiling of the memorial 
room, war museum, or entrance hall be decorated in blue studded 
with gold and silver stars representing the men in the community 
who were in the service. The Municipal Art Society of New York 
comments upon the suggestion as follows: 

“There is a fair chance that such a scheme will be carried 
out if the conditions are at all favorable. These conditions are 
the colors of the other decorations of the room, the size and height 
of ceiling and the proportion of stars to the area: there should be 
enough stars to fairly dot the area of the ceilling. In skillful and 
competent hands, such a scheme would make an effective decora- 
tion.” 

There is a community organization movement in 


English 
Cieaateaialtes England closely paralleling that in America, at least 
Houses in the rural districts. The English “Village Club” 


serves the same social needs as the community house in this country. 
An organization, the Village Clubs Association, has been formed in 
England by representative persons, educators, members of Parlia- 
ment, landowners and others, to unite the Village Clubs, to promote 
their interests and to coordinate the various agencies working for the 
amelioration of social conditions in rural districts. 

The principles upon which the Village Club is founded, as 
defined by the Association, are as follows: 

(1) That it should be the center of all social activities, and 
of all forms of physical and mental recreation ; 

(2) It should be self-supporting and free from the element of 
patronage; 

(3) All inhabitants of the village, without distinction of class or 
opinion, and, when practicable, of both sexes, should be eligible for 
membership. 

(4) The entire control should be vested in a Committee elected 
by the members. 


War Camp Community Service Clubs 
Have They Met the Test? 


It makes no difference how pleased the Committee may 
be with the club or how delighted the community; if the men 
in service aren’t satisfied, it must be failing in some way to 
meet the test. 

New York War Camp Community Service has applied the 
“acid test” to the affiliated clubs conducted under its auspices 
and the results have been eminently satisfactory. A number of 
men in service who have been frequenting various clubs, when 
asked to tell very frankly their feeling about the value of the 
club service to them, made the following statements : 

One Signal Corps man said he had absolutely no complaint 
to make and that if he had any he would make it for the sake 
of the club. He said, “I like everything here. The ladies are 
kind and hospitable and treat you well. They may not realize 
it, but they can’t know how much these clubs mean to the 
boys. It is a great relief just to come here and sit around. 
It is as near like home as it can be under the circumstances. 
We do the same things here that we do at home. We eat the 
same kind of food. If we had to stick in a camp, we would soon 
begin to hate ourselves, and would not give a damn whether we 
went to France or not.” 

A second Signal Corps man said he came to the club every 
week and liked it very much, “It is a kind of home for us.” 
After he had listened to a description of a woman in charge of 
one of the clubs, considered by many to be an ideal director, he 
said, “I know that woman. I was in there one night. She is 
just like my mother.” 

A sailor from a convoy said, “Formerly a sailor with forty- 
eight hours leave would have to spend more than $5.00 to have 
any time at all, but now with 85c to $1.00 he can have a good 
time because of the clubs.” 

Most enthusiastic endorsement came from a member of the 
Armed Guard: “Everything O. K. Can’t beat this club. I 
have been in clubs in a number of cities in the United States 
-«d i= France and England but none beats this.” 
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WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE CLUBS 


A Master Gunner of the Coast Artillery made a terse but 
highly satisfactory comment: “Very entertaining club, food 
excellent, good place to come.” 

The home-like atmosphere appealed greatly to a Signal 
Corps man: “Mr. B., the Director, is a splendid fellow, and 
Mrs. S. (the hostess) is very pleasant. They both make it 
home-like for us and we appreciate it all.” 

A student in the Artillery School gave some very 
practical testimony: “The best part about this place is that 
a fellow can have a good time and a place to sleep for a little 
money.” 

A student from the U. S. Laboratory No. 3 gave high 
praise to the club when he said, “No one could be treated 
better, even if he were at home.” He has been coming to the 
club for three months and was perfectly satisfied. 

A soldier gave similar testimony when he said, “A man 
is treated here as he is at his own home.” 

That he appreciated everything which was being done and 
was very much pleased with the attention paid him and the 
other men, was the statement from a student from the Officers’ 
School. 

A most unexpected comment came from a sailor: “Before 
I was in the Service, I was against Women’s Suffrage, but now, 
seeing what the women have done for the country and the 
soldiers and sailors, the women can have my vote.” His two 
companions agreed with him. 

A very much appreciated part of the service has been the 
serving of meals at the canteen: “It was the finest dinner I 
have had since I have been in the Service,” said a soldier. 
Another made the suggestion, “Can you have some other 
meats sometimes, say steak, fried potatoes, bread and butter 
for 40c? If all the canteens were supplied by one butcher, 
couldn’t the meat be bought cheaper?” 

From an officer who has seen the effect on the men came 
the verdict, “It is a pity that you didn’t come one year ago. 
The boys have suffered down here. It seems that the only 
places willing to keep opén at night were wretched affairs.” 

Mr. H. Peabody Nelson strikes the key note of the club 
service when he says, “Talk about morale, when a soldier or 
sailor goes through eight hours of strenuous work, he is apt 
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to say to himself, ‘What is the use, what do I get out of it?’ 
Then he comes to one of these clubs and talks with some of the 
women who understand and they point out how service to 
one’s country broadens a man’s life and makes life worth living. 
I tell you this helps a man more than I can say. The War 
Camp Community Service is the best thing that was ever 
established to raise the morale of the enlisted men. It is fine to 
be able to come to these clubs and talk with motherly women. 
God bless them!” 


The Demobilization of the Service Flag 


The service flag has personality. It is a defi- 
Our Service Flag nite, concrete emblem of the service and the 

sacrifice which the men of America have made 
for the world. In its stars millions have read the story of those 
who have gone forth—blue for service, gold for those who will 
not return. 

The dignity, the symbolism of the service flag, the place 
which it has held in the hearts of American people should be the 
assurance of its preservation. It must not be allowed to disap- 
pear, weatherbeaten, tattered and unnoticed. 

Through War Camp Community Service has come the sug- 

gestion olf the demobilization of the service flag as a fitting way 
to honor the returning men and at the same time to give a deep 
significance to the preservation of the service flag. 
The service itself is simple but can be made ex- 
ceedingly impressive. It consists in pinning a 
silver bar as long as the extreme width of the 
star and about one-quarter as wide as it is long over the stars 
of the men discharged from the service as they return to their 
communities. Later these bars should be sewed on. Only those 
stars will be demobilized which represent either death or dis- 
charge from service. 


The Demobiliza- 
tion Service 


The ceremony should be repeated several times during the 
year at periods of from two to four months. Memorial day, 
Washington’s birthday, April 6th, the anniversary of America’s en- 
try into the way, and other special holidays are suggested as par- 
ticularly appropriate days on which to hold the ceremony. Until 
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the army is demobilized there should be service flag demobilization 
services at block parties, churches, office buildings, city halls, de- 
partment stores, theatres, fraternal orders, schools, colleges and 
at any other places where there is a service flag. 

The service flag demobilization may well be made the occasion 
for services in which the community comes together to honor the 
men who have fought and died for democracy. Community sing- 
ing, short addresses by civilians and soldiers should be included 
in the program. Special opportunity should be given returned 
men to tell their experiences and it is urged that as many uni- 
formed men as possible be present. 

The following program has been suggested. 


ar It can be modified or enlarged to meet the 
needs. 
1. America 


2. Ten minutes of community singing—in which could be 
several war songs, a home song and some new “welcome home” 
song 

3. Address by civilian—not to be longer than ten minutes in 
duration 

4. Ten minutes response by one in the service, or one who 
has recently been discharged 

5. Solo 

6. Ten minutes of community singing 

7. Fifteen seconds of silent tribute to the men who have 
fallen 

8. Demobilization of the service flag stars for those men who 
have returned home or who have died 

9. Prayer 

10. Community singing, ending with Home, Sweet Home and 
the Star Spangled Banner 

If there are gold stars on the service flag fifteen seconds of 
reverent silence should prevail before which the service stars 
should be pointed to. Prior to the period of silence the names 
represented by the gold stars should be read. As each star is 
crossed by a bar the name of the person represented by that star 
should be announced. If there are no gold stars on the service 
flag they should be placed there on this occasion if any of those 
who have been represented on the service flag have died. At 
these ceremonies there should be some recognition of wounded men 
by spoken word. 
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The service flag demobilization ceremony is not 


Experi i 
Service "vieg a theory. It has been worked out successfully 


Demobilization in a large number of places and has never 


failed in its appeal to patriotism and to the finest and deepest 
feelings of those participating in the ceremony. Many organ- 
izations and groups throughout the country have seized upon the 
idea as a definite channel through which they may give expres- 
sion of their feeling for the thing for which the service flag stands, 
and wide-spread recognition is being given in this way to the 
movement to preserve the service flag. 

A few concrete examples of experiences in service flag de- 
mobilization, illustrative of the various adaptations of the cere- 
mony will be of interest. 

Department Store Service Flag Demobilization. A _ cere- 
mony of the service flag demobilization in New York City took 
place on February 6th at the store of R. H. Macy & Co. 
The program occupied the half hour preceding the regular opening 
hour of the store. After an overture by the band, the employees, 
3500 of whom were gathered together, sang America. Following 
this one of the members of the firm made a brief address. Then 
came the calling of the roll of the 40 men who had been dis- 
charged from service, 32 of whom had returned to their old posi- 
tions with the firm. The returned men sitting on the stage, 
some of whom were still in uniform, represented the army, navy 
and aviation corps. The one colored soldier in the group was 
greeted with special enthusiasm. As the roll was called a gold 
mark was drawn across the star representing the man mustered 
out, each one present responding by standing at attention and 
saluting the national flag. Following the demobilization of these 
stars all present stood for thirty seconds with heads bowed in 
reverent tribute to the four men who lost their lives in service 
and who were represented on the service flag by four gold stars. 

The announcement was made by one of the members of the 
firm that every man who had entered the service from R. H. Macy 
& Co., would find his position awaiting him if he desired it upon 
his return. The program was concluded by the singing of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic and the Star Spangled Banner. 

The employees present were visibly moved by the service, and 
the deep note of patriotism and admiration for the men in service, 
as expressed in the fine singing and hearty applause which greeted 
each man at the roll call, was very evident. 
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The Macy Company has adopted the plan of putting in black 
letters on the gold band across each star demobilized the name of 
the men whom the star represents. Another unique feature has 
to do with the returning of the men to their old positions. When- 
ever a former employee returns a small white star is placed on his 
blue star in the service flag in front of the store in such a way 
that the white star is framed by a narrow blue margin. 

Church Service Flag Demobilization. St. Stephen’s church in 
Lynn, Mass., was the scene on January 12th of a service flag 
demobilization which aroused such enthusiasm that the walls of 
the old Episcopal church were rocked by the outburst of cheers. 
To open the service the choir marched in singing hymn No. 255 
of the Episcopal hymnal. As soon as they were seated ten min- 
utes were given to the singing of some of our national anthems 
led by the War Camp Community Service song leader. This was 
followed by a brief prayer of thanksgiving offered by the rector. 
The entire audience then sang Dennison’s Unfurling the Flag, dur- 
ing the singing of which two boys who had seen service overseas 
unfurled the flag. Then started the processional headed by the 
flags of the allied nations, followed by all of the men in uniform 
in the church. At the rear of the procession came the choir and 
the rector in the vestments of the Episcopal church. There was 
a steady round of cheers from the time the processional started 
until it returned to the chancel. 

A prayer by the rector for the men who had given their lives 
was followed by the sounding of taps. After a brief silence the 
audience was led in the singing of two verses of the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. Next came the demobilization service when a 
number of girls, dressed as Red Cross nurses, pinned the bars over 
the stars of the returned men as each man’s name was called. 
This done, all the enlisted men stood at attention while the Star 
Spangled Banner was sung. In place of the sermon three enlisted 
men told their experiences on the other side. 

The impressive ceremony at St. Stephen’s is typical of the 
many services which are being held in churches all over the coun- 
try. In Worcester, Mass., five churches held demobilization serv- 
ices within a week. 

School Service Flag Demobilization. Trenton, N. J. has had 
nine meetings’in its schools in connection with the service flag 
exercises, which consisted of addresses, talks by returned soldiers 
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and sailors, flag drills, community singing and music by the school. 

Over 100 service flags were cited at the high school. A novel fea- 
ture was introduced into the ceremony at Dayton, 176 of whose 
young men died overseas. One hundred seventy-six little girls 
from the graded schools dressed in white passed in single file and 
pinned a gold star on the service flag while the audience sang very 
softly Lead, Kindly Light. 

Practically all the 92 ward schools in Kansas City, Mo., have 
had service flag demobilization ceremonies. A large audience wit- 
nessed the demobilization of the 176 stars on the flag at Garfield 
school. The program began with community singing followed by 
five four-minute speeches by thirteen-year old children and songs 
by choruses of boys. A short talk regarding War Camp Commun- 
ity Service was introduced. The demobilization ceremony con- 
sisted of the reading of the names of the men represented on the 
flag, those returned being indicated by the word “demobilized” re- 
peated after their names as little girls pinned on the silver bars. 
After the reading of the names of those represented by the gold 
bars a school boy sounded taps. An intense silence made the mo- 
ment deeply impressive. Twenty minutes of community singing 
concluded the services. 

Service Flag Demobilization in Public Buildings. Services 
are being held in city halls, theatres and public buildings of all 
kinds. On February 22nd and 23rd hundreds of services were 
held in such buildings throughout the country ranging from big 
civic celebrations to small school affairs. At a public welcome- 
home meeting held at Weymouth, Mass., the largest audience 
ever gathered together at Claff Memorial Hall attended the 
demobilization services. Girl scouts acted as ushers and pinned 
the bars on the stars as the names of the 64 returned men were 
read. After addresses, solos and community singing there was a 
silent tribute paid those who had died, followed by the singing of 
Auld Lang Syne. Seated with the returned men were G. A. R. 
members in full uniform. 

On February 22nd, Portsmouth, N. H., had a noteworthy 
celebration for which letters of invitation were sent to pastors of 
the city and neighboring towns, to schools, forts, ships, depart- 
ments of the Navy Yard, Chamber of Commerce, to families of 
boys lost in service and of over two hundred discharged men. It 
was decided to have a municipal flag, large enough to include 
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stars for every one of the 557 men who had entered the service 
from Portsmouth. In preparing this flag members of the Girls’ 
Division of War Camp Community Service sewed on 234 stars, 19 
of which were gold. Instead of pinning chevrons over each star, 
the stars were arranged in rows of fifteen and stripes were pinned 
across the rows by young girls dressed in white and wearing War 
Camp Community Service bands. The returned and discharged 
enlisted men were given seats on the stage while the center of 
the house was reserved for the G. A. R. and Spanish war vet- 
erans. 

The services conducted in the tri-cities, Davenport, Iowa, and 
Moline and Rock Island, IIl., included twenty minute sings, the 
singing in the Sunday church services of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic followed by fifteen seconds silent tribute to the boys who 
had fallen, and formal services on Sunday afternoon, February 
23rd, in each of the cities. As there were no city service flags 
“gold glories” were made, in each case a blue silk flag with gold 
leaf stars and under each star the name of the fallen boy. Glass 
cases have been provided and the flags are to be placed in the 
court house of each city. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the individual service banners of Franklin 
County were merged into a county flag containing one gold flag 
in commemoration of the 236 boys of the county who had lost 
their lives. As this great banner six feet by twelve feet in size 
was carried to the front of the stage by a soldier and a sailor the 
five thousand people in the hall arose and with tear filled eyes 
sang Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 


“On Their in San Francisco 


If you were a lonely soldier in San Francisco—but you 
couldn’t be. War Camp Community Service would claim you 
sooner or later no matter what strategies you employed to escape 
detection and revel in pessimistic loneliness, and you would be 
drawn under the encircling spell of sociability and hospitality 
practiced by the townsfolk under the spirit of War Camp Com- 
munity Service. 

“* * * and when you realize that all this hearty outpour- 
ing of kindliness to us soldiers comes from the desire of the peo- 
ple to make up for. in ‘an infinitesimal way’ as they claim, what 
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we have done or been willing to do for them here or over there,” 
you write home, “you must feel as I do that W. C. C. S. in San 
Francisco has gone a long way toward implanting in their hearts 
a love of service to soldiers—and, incidentally, toward curing us of 
every bit of loneliness or shyness that ever got into us.” 

Clubs in San Francisco offer you a problem of 
choice, for there are so many well-equipped 
places where the soldier, sailor or marine can 
put up for the night that a vacillating mind might be discomfited 
through the very fact of having to choose among so many. 
The ten clubs associated with W. C. C. S. vary in size from 
basements to four-story buildings. The fact that about thirteen 
thousand men visit daily the Monadnock Defender’s Club which 
is located in the basement of a building in the heart of the city 
shows its popularity. The Home Club, smaller in size but 
greater in sentiment, as the name implies, resembles the Monad- 
nock Defender’s Club in providing pool tables, library, writing 
room, a comfortable lounging room and canteen. But in re- 
spect to equipment these clubs are a demonstration of the axio- 
matic “things equal to the same things are equal to each other” 
for each of the ten resembles the other in having the most mod- 
ern and complete club furnishings. 

There is the Presidio Defender’s Club in a building near the 
Presidio, used formerly in connection with the Exposition, hav- 
ing a stage for presenting plays, a dance floor, pool tables, lounge 
with big fireplace, handball courts and a very popular feature— 
a shooting gallery. A four-story building that was formerly used 
in connection with the social service department of a large local 
department store was remodeled into the Emporium Club for the 
soldiers and sailors. It has every conceivable facility including 
a dance hall, a little theatre, a dining room seating two hundred 
fifty at tables, smoking and lounge rooms, pool and game rooms, 
roof garden with tennis and handball courts as well as flowers, 
and excellent shower bath facilities. Several hundred men in 
uniform partook of a sumptuous Thanksgiving feast here at its 
opening on November twenty-eighth. While the clubs are a spec- 
tacular feature of W. C. C. S. work and while they administer 
service to men in uniform on a vast scale, they would fall short of 
expressing this particular service did not the fine spirit of 
service and comradeship actuate the whole movement and pervade 
every club. 


Your Choice 
of Clubs 
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iniiiieb a ie The assertion is sometimes made that a test of 
Information one’s education is not the knowing, but the 
Booth knowing where to find the knowledge. 

Soldiers and sailors, then, are young men who have achieved 
this education for certainly every one knows just exactly where 
to find out everything he could want to know about enjoying 
himself in San Francisco—at the W. C. C. S. information booths. 
Women in charge of these bureaus tell the boys where they can 
eat, sleep, dance, and play, and smooth away difficulties that ap- 
pear along the way. And they are ready for any emergency. 
When the Board of Health made it a misdemeanor for anyone 
to appear on the street without a gauze mask during the recent 
epidemic of influenza masks made by women of the city were 
distributed free to soldiers at the W. C. C. S. information bu- 
reaus. The last booth added to the chain is located advantage- 
ously in the concourse of the Ferry Building where the passing 
of a hundred thousand people daily offers a splendid opportunity 
to get in touch with men in uniform or with their relatives. 

A Boxing Match, At any of these booths an inquiring soldier 
Play, or Auto- would have found out about the boxing tour- 
mobile Ride? nament, and if he were of pugilistic propensities 
the series of boxing matches given during the winter season at 
Dreamland Rink would have claimed him every Saturday night. 
San Francisco does things, and does them collossally. When free 
theatre tickets are distributed to men in uniform, they are given 
by the hundreds. A few months ago, W. C. C. S. had one hun- 
dred thousand theatre passes printed with the Mayor’s proclama- 
tion of welcome to the soldier on one side. During one week six 
thousand eight hundred nineteen men enjoyed seeing current plays. 
And while these men are enjoying a few hours’ indoor entertain- 
ment, their comrades, by the hundreds, are enjoying the luxury 
of touring the city and surrounding countryside in automobiles 
that W. C. C. S. provides through the help of the Rotary 
Club, the Olympic Club and other societies cooperating to give the 
soldiers and sailors a good time. 

Every soldier looks forward to returning to his 
‘Welcome own town but if the ties of home do not pull 
Home’’ 

strong enough, he would probably wish to go to 
San Francisco to be welcomed. He parades with the accompani- 
ment of the inevitable jazz band concert and community sings at 
street corners, he is given a bouquet of flowers by the “One 
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Minute Girls,” organized by W. C. C. S. to be ready at short 
notice to greet incoming troops; and he marches under an arch of 
flowers erected across the line of march by the San Francisco 
Mothers’ organization. 

Caiintsinlinas Community sings have become as well known in 
Sings on a many towns as Carnegie libraries, but like 
Large Scale everything that grows in California, the sings 
too have grown large here. Ten to twenty thousand people have 
assembled for these sings in Golden Gate Park; and part of the 
elaborate W. C. C. S. Christmas celebration was a sing attended 
by ten thousand people who came as much to participate as to 
hear the singing of a French soldier, a former celebrated opera 
singer. Just what this community expression through music can 
do in stimulating workers, has been tried in department stores 
with some success for now the employees of five large down- 
town stores spend a small part of each day in community singing. 
People sing in theatres, in cafes, in parks and in every place where 
music is appropriate. 

Like the returning soldier proudly displaying 
his chevrons, stripes, bars and crosses, the San 
Francisco girls shows her W. C. C. S. brassard 
as an “Order of Merit” won through several terpsichorean en- 
gagements. The girl who wishes to attend W. C. C. S. dances is 
required first to register at the W. C. C. S. office to secure a 
membership card with definite assignments and after attending 
several dances and showing herself a proper member of the 
W. C. C. S. dancing corps, she is presented with the W. C. C. S. 
brassard. The dancing corps now number about twenty-five hun- 
dred girls, all in chaperoned groups, and without them the soldier, 
sailor or marine would find his evening long, dull and depress- 
ing. 


A Dancing Corps 
of 2500 Members 


“Reese” of Good W. C. CG, S. is proving to be an excellent doctor 
Cheer for of morale for soldiers sick or well, and is pre- 
Convalescents scribing doses of cheer most effectively for 
the wounded soldiers in Letterman General Hospital, as a number 
of appreciative letters from the surgeons at the hospital attest. 
Every day thirty or forty crippled and wounded men with their 
attendants are taken in automobiles secured through W. C. C. S. to 
one of the theatres. Not only do they enjoy the play but the 
candy which is supplied by the various candy shops in the city 
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and later they are brought back to the hospital in spirits im- 
proved by their outing. 

When your soldier or sailor in San Francisco is in the hands 
of W. C. C. S., he is in safe and guiding hands—if he is well, 
he is housed, entertained, made and kept happy; if he is convalesc- 
ing, W. C. C. S. tries to help along his recovery by cheering him 
up; if he needs a job, W. C. C. S. helps to get him one. One 
thinks that the name of W. C. C. S., like that of “Abou Ben 
Adhem” must be written as “One who loves his fellowman.” 


W. C. C. S. Work for Foreign-born and 
Foreign Soldiers 


Many of the enlisted men in the American Army and 
Navy were born in foreign countries and some continue to 
speak their native language. These men are cared for as 
American soldiers and sailors at the War Camp Community 
Service clubs. In addition, however, an effort is made to have 
them come in contact with their own people and to entertain 
them in groups. In Atlanta, Georgia, and in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the Italian colonies have opened their clubs to Italian 
soldiers, given parties and dances, and arranged to have 
hostesses at the clubs who can talk to the men in their own 
tongue. The War Camp Community Service has cooperated 
with these people, and helped them to get in touch with the 
Italian soldiers. In many instances, groups of men for parties 
and dances are provided. Clubs similar to these for Italians 
are open for the Greeks in Atlanta and for the Swedish soldiers 
in Chicago. 

About one thousand Spanish speaking men along the 
Mexican border were drafted and sent to Camp Cody. The 
War Camp Community Service and the Spanish Methodist 
Episcopal church, under the auspices of the ‘War Camp Com- 
munity Service in Deming, New Mexico, provide entertainment 
for these men. Last July a dance was given in the Soldiers’ 
Club which was attended by Spanish speaking people only. 
Many came dressed in their native costumes and danced their 
unique old dances. All evening the balcony was filled with 
interested onlookers. 

The Fayetteville, North Carolina, W.C.C.S. supplied two 
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automobile truck loads of magazines to the workers at Camp 
Bragg. The illustrated magazines were especially appreciated 
by the Porto Ricans who cannot read English but do enjoy the 
pictures. 


In Tacoma, Washington, a Bohemian boy leaned over 
the counter and asked where he might find a colony of his 
people in the city. The War Camp Community Service sent 
him in an automobile to his countrymen. Through the infor- 
mation booths the W.C.C.S. has been able to give much 
valuable assistance. In Montgomery, Alabama, workers have 
helped foreigners locate their sons and find agreeable accommo- 
dations while they are in the city. 


The uniformed men of the Allied Nations are always 
welcome at any of the W.C.C.S. clubs but special efforts are 
made to care for them in the ports along the Atlantic coast. 
The Officers’ Department in New York City makes absolutely 
no difference between American and British and French in 
entree was granted to a dozen of the most exclusive clubs 
in New York. With its card of admission the privilege of 
one-half rate in the most prominent hotels in New York is 
made possible and the officer is entitled to tennis and golf 
privileges and to a discount in the stores. Through coopera- 
tion with the British Consul and the British Recruiting Sta- 
tion, the San Francisco W.C.C.S. found it possible to arrange 
entertainment and excursions for the Australians, Canadians, 
and British while they were in the city. In September, 1918, 
the Norfolk War Camp Community Service sent two hundred 
copies of the Norfolk guide book to the Y.M.C.A. in Sidney, 
Australia, for distribution among the troops who were to stop 
in the town on their way to France. The W.C.C.S. assisted 
in caring for fifty Indian coolies on board a British transport 
who were afflicted with Spanish Influenza. The W.C.C.S. 
opened their hospitality house and special entertainments were 
provided by several churches for the troops from a New 
Zealand transport, which was in the harbor for two days. In 
October seventy British sailors were provided with special en- 
tertainment. The W.C.C.S. has been able to supply books 
and magazines to the French and British battleships. 


The “Rendezvous des Poilus” and the “Cercle Lafayette” 
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are two units in New York especially for the French, although 
they may also use any other club. The various branches in 
New York have a special French night each week. Unit 
No. 35 celebrated “Allies’ Night” with French, Italian and 
Spanish hostesses. Unit No. 2 holds English classes once a 
week for the French soldiers and sailors and at mid-week dances 
a section is set aside where they can find hostesses and dancers 
who can speak their own beloved tongue. During the Liberty 
Loan campaign the W.C.C.S. provided comfortable lodgings 
for the wounded men who had come from France to assist 
in the drive. The editions of the pocket folders giving infor- 
mation regarding eating, sleeping and amusements are issued 
in French. At the Information Booths the workers give out 
cards which help the men to find their destinations. These 
bulletins and cards are warmly approved by the French 
Admiral as well as by the men themselves. 


A special event was made of the Khaki and Blue dance 
which was held at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory in honor 
of the French Legion, when they were in New York. The 
French societies of the city entertained about forty Frenchmen 
at dinner at the McAlpin with about three hundred other 
guests. After the dinner they were invited to the dance, which 
was attended by four thousand people. The Armory was 
appropriately decorated with the Allied flags, the American and 
French predominating. At ten o’clock the French Legion 
marched in headed by a band. The French High Commissioner, 
the members of the French Mission, the Admiral of the French 
Navy, and other special guests were seated in a place of honor 
on the platform. The W.C.C.S. chorus sang the Marseillaise 
followed by the Star Spangled Banner. 

September third there were 1,240 enlisted men at the 
regular Saturday night dance at the Armory. The crowd was 
made up of thirty-five Frenchmen, five Italians, three Aus- 
tralians, four Japanese, two New Zealanders, one Portuguese, 
a Cherokee Indian, five French officers, a few sailors from 
Argentine and Brazil, and many British and Canadians. 

Over one hundred French sailors visited in Savannah, 
Georgia, for several days. The W.C.C.S. made arrangements 
to supply them with free theatre tickets, provided automobile 
trips around the city and other forms of amusement. Similar 
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entertainment was given thirteen Blue Devils while they were 
in New Orleans. New York City has endeavored to do the 
same thing for the French sailors who are coming to man the 
ships built in the nearby shipyard. 

A Czecho-Slovak celebration was held at Camp Meade 
under the auspices of the Czecho-Slovak War Camp Com- 
munity Service Unit. The speaker of the occasion was Charles 
Pergler of Washington. 10,000 “Cosko-Kolace’—Bohemian 
National Cakes, which had been baked by the Bohemian women 
of the community were distributed among the men. 


A Message to War Camp Community 
Service Workers 


To War Camp Community Service Workers: 

A number of leading men and women throughout the United 
States are convinced that Community Service, in bringing em- 
ployers and workers together in fraternal relationships is doing 
much to steady public sentiment in America at this. critical 
time. 

I believe that the natural and inevitable result of the work 
of War Camp Community Service is to make for sanity in the 
relation of all groups of men and women throughout our coun- 
try. At the same time, I have said to all those who have talked 
with me about the question, that so far as I know the sentiment 
of the Board of Directors, the Executive Committee and the 
workers throughout the organization, not a dollar would be ac- 
cepted for Community Service which came on the understanding 
that it was to be used to combat any special political group or 
special philosophy of life or of government. 

While we realize that certain results follow from the at- 
tempt to establish neighborliness, yet our object is to establish the 


community feeling, the spirit of neighborliness, the wise use of 
leisure time, and we cannot turn aside from this great constructive 
purpose. 


In so far as we turn aside from the positive commission that 
has been given to us, to think in any negative terms, we les- 
sen our power for usefulness in America. 

H. S. BrRaucHER 


Secretary 
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War Camp Community Service Policy during 
Demobilization 


Frank A. Ferrer, Px. D., War Camp Community Service, New 
York City 


The purpose of the work of War Camp Community Service 
in the period of demobilization is essentially the same as it was in 
the period of mobilization. This may seem paradoxical, for we 
have been stating our object to be the training of the men to be 
better soldiers; and now the war is ended. But the deeper lying 
purpose of our work is still the same. The purpose in the period 
of mobilization and training was to maintain and aid in developing 
the morale of the men in uniform. Our part in this task was to 
care for the leisure time spent in the communities outside of the 
periods of actual military training; to keep the soldier normal; 
to supply the social needs in the soldier’s nature; to help in the 
psychological transition of the enlisted men from peace to war, 
from civilian to military life. These are but different ways of 
expressing the same general object of our service. 

Now the eastern movement of the men in uniform is checked, 
has already been reversed and has become a western movement. 
The centralizing movement has changed into a decentralizing one; 
the movement from civilian life to military life has changed to a 
movement from military back to civilian life. In varying degrees, 
according to the time and nature of their military service, this is 
to the men a period of psychological change. This change is in 
many ways more difficult than the other. The man in this period 
is not normal, there is a let-down in the exaltation, in the stimulus 
of war to those who have seen actual service, and in the purpose 
and trend even of those who were but in the early stages of their 
training. 

We have still the task of caring for the leisure time of the 
men in uniform. But our task in this period of preparation to re- 
turn to civil life is a more difficult one both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. On an average the men have a much larger amount 
of leisure time, as military training now exacts much less of 
them and they are given longer periods of leave. Men discharged 
but still in uniform have many of them one hundred per cent of 
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leisure time. Qualitatively the task is much greater because of the 
change of motive and the relaxation of will-power on the part of 
many of them. 

Our task therefore includes everything that will help the men 
to readjust themselves to civilian life. It is largely an economic 
problem to find employment; but it is perhaps fully as much or 
more of a psychological problem of readjustment of their thoughts, 
ideals, and motives to the life that lies immediately before them. 
And it is at this point that our services in encouraging and devel- 
oping the sympathies and efforts of the community find their place. 
Now as never before we should surround the discharged soldier 
with friendliness and hospitality and extend to him the hand of 
brotherhood. 


From Reports of Community Singing Leaders 


How community singing is meeting the need for expression 
in these days of demobilization is indicated by notes from the 
reports of leaders of community singing. 

Harry Murrison, temporary leader at Kansas City writes: 
“I have been conducting a series of ‘Sings’ at the Union 
Station. Tonight is designated as Marine Corps Night, at 
which I shall feature the ‘Marine Hymn.’ It is planned to have 
every marine in the city there and to invite as their guests all 
the soldiers and sailors in town. An unusual feature of these 
sings has been the use of a Cornet Quartet which has furnished 
the accompaniment. This series at the station is for a week 
during the period when the soldiers and sailors are coming 
home and are en route from Camp Funston to home points. 
Many hundreds were thus reached besides countless parents of 
soldiers.” 

In New York City, one worker, F. Hayek, sang at 8:30 at 
Macy Department Store Sing—‘“There were about 1500 em- 
ployees there. It was interesting to note that immediately 
after my introduction, when I had taken my position to sing, 
the uniform that I wore brought a round of applause that 
lasted three minutes. I sang Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace— 
Whitmark publication—and Then You Will Know Your Home, 
a new Chappell publication. About five or six popular songs 
were sung by the employees, accompanied by Macy’s Band. 


FROM REPORTS OF COMMUNITY SINGING LEADERS 


“At the Women’s Press Club at the Waldorf at 2 p. m. on 
Saturday, Mr. Cody and I put across a very successful sing. 
There were 100 members present and about ten men in uni- 
form. We featured the men in uniform by singing the songs 
they wanted to sing, and had them stand up while the ladies 
sang to them. 

“At the luncheon of the Representatives’ Club in the 
Green Room of the McAlpin Hotel, 185 guests were present, 
among whom were many uniformed members of the club. Mr. 
Cody and I put across a very successful sing at this luncheon 
and it was enjoyed by all. Several songs were sung for the bene- 
fit of those men in uniform who were present and for the absent 
members who were overseas. 

“At 6:30 the Travelling Salesmen and the Department 
Heads of Marshall Field and Company gave a banquet at the 
Green Room of the McAlpin Hotel. There were twelve uni- 
formed men as guests of honor. Congressman Chandler was 
the speaker of the evening. A jazz band furnished the music 
and cooperated with me in putting across a rousing good 
sing. I featured the men in uniform by having them stand 
while the others sang to them, and in turn had the uniformed 
men sing for the civilians present.” 

R. P. Radcliff, another New York City worker, appeared at 
the Plaza Theatre at 8:30 before an audience of 2000. “The 
singing of the Battle Hymn was most impressive. I sang the 
first verse of the new version and at that time had the audience 
center their thoughts on the boys in the service and the boys 
who have died. During this time it would have been possible 
to hear a pin drop anywhere in the theatre. 

“At Unit No. 38 were about 350 boys, and they kept me 
busy from 10 o’clock until 1:30 a.m. singing almost everything 
that is written.” 

“The first meeting of the Cresskill, New Jersey, Community 
Chorus was held in the W.C.C.S. Club Rooms where as many 
as 100 soldiers were present who led the singing. One soldier 
with a voice above the average was detected and was immedi- 
ately put to the test by having him sing the solo part of 


Old Black Joe. I had the other uniformed men hum softly with 


him and everybody sang the chorus. The effect was beautiful 
not only in tune but harmony. The people of the chorus 
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realized for the first time, perhaps, a new spirit—getting closer 
to the boys.” 

Elmer G. W. Smith, stationed at Providence, Rhode Island, 
writes: “It is my invariable rule at all sings or personal talks 
to focus the attention of the audience continually upon their 
friends and relatives in the service. For instance, in a very 
enthusiastic and largely attended meeting Tuesday night in a 
Worcester suburb, I developed hearty singing of the popular 
songs and then I paused in the singing and recalled to the 
minds of the audience the fact that a great many of their friends 
and relatives were singing in the camps and it was a very 
opportune time to remember them. I asked them to think of 
some one boy while we all sang according to our own feelings 
and emotions the verses of Auld Lang Syne. It was very 
interesting to note the varied expressions of voice and feature 
as some no doubt recalled a past gay party while others evi- 
dently were thinking of a sad adieu. After the singing of 
that song there was stillness and, I said: ‘I frequently believe 
that absent friends are conscious of our remembrance of them.’” 


Summer Sings 


The following suggestions for summer sings comes from 
the Civic Club of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Now is the time to prepare for community singing in the 
parks in summer. Do you have a band in your city? If you do, 
and have daily or weekly concerts, do not overlook the excellent 
opportunity you have to develop the wonderful spirit and inspira- 
tion created during war times through group singing. 

“Here is a simple outline of procedure. If you have a band, 
paid or volunteer, good. If you do not have a band, start at 
once to get your city council to appropriate some money for 
one after a careful estimate of what you need. 

“Find out how many different kinds of instruments are played 
by local musicians, and fill out the necessary number by some 
imported ones if you can afford it. Calculate how much they 
would cost per man for the season. Get a good conductor and 
add his salary to the budget. 


“After your band is secured, get a large screen, or several 
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of them if you have more than one park. Buy or borrow a 
good projecting lantern; have some slides made with words of 
patriotic and folk songs clearly delineated; and secure a good 
chorus leader. 

“Wait until it is dark; then throw your words on the screen, 
start the band, and oh, joy, what a chorus you will have! You 
need only start; the people will do the rest!” 


Suggestions for a Simple Industrial Ceremonial 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay, War Camp Community Service, 
New York City, New York 


The problem of using community drama as a means of recre- 
ation in industrial centers where there is no money for special 
costumes or scene setting and where people of little education 
must be used en masse is a very difficult one. To use masses 
of people out of doors without special costumes becomes monot- 
onous, and quenches enthusiasm. The same thing holds true of 
producing a pageant in an armory. 

What Helen Marot has termed “Creative Industry”—that 
is, the educating of industrial workers to the point where they 
feel the creativeness of their “job” cannot be done without spend- 
ing money on costuming and on pageant effects, so that symbolic 
dances of Steam, Electricity, of Fire and Earth Forces can be 
typified for the workers. Pageants depicting the history of ma- 
terials developed from their raw state into finished products also 
require money and special costumes for adequate portrayal. Un- 
doubtedly these two sides of industrial pageantry will be dealt 
with in the future. Meanwhile a bridge is needed that will span 
the gap between the creative industrial pageant and the simple 
type of industrial pageant or ceremonial that is needed at present. 
The suggestions which are given here merely represent the stop- 
gap. 

For a very simple ceremonial without much money for special 
costumes it would seem that the only way in which masses of 
people can be used is to have them participate as audience, mak- 
ing a response to what goes on the stage, where a few costumed 
groups can be ysed to carry forward the action. This will hold 
the interest of the audience while giving them a sense of partici- 
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pation. This holds true of any large audience whether outdoors 
or indoors. No path has been blazed along these lines so the 
first attempts must of necessity be somewhat crude. 

Even if masses of people can thus participate, several other 
problems have to be taken into consideration. Most communities 
now have song leaders and community singing, and any cere- 
monial where great numbers of men and women take part as audi- 
ence will have to be produced in an auditorium and would have 
to depend largely on singing. 

As audiences in industrial centers are largely made up of the 
foreign born, whatever simple ceremonial is given should have in 
it a sequence of events that will give them some sense of Amer- 
ican history. Also any such ceremonials should give them a 
sense of their obligations to America. Besides this, the cere- 
monial must be kept so lucid that they can all understand it. 

There is no printed material available along these lines, so 
whatever is used will have to be specially arranged for such 
occasions. 

The outline that follows here is by no means meant to be 
a rigid one. It merely suggests what may be done with an audi- 
torium and a very little money for costumes. 


OUTLINE 


The background of the stage of the auditorium should, if 
possible, be draped with curtains of some solid color. There 
should be an entrance in the center background. There should 
be a throne chair at extreme right and another at extreme left 
of stage. The stage should be led up to by a flight of steps 
so people can ascend from the audience. 

At right and left of the entrance in center background there 
should be three sets of benches arranged in tiers. That is, each 
bench really consists of three steps on which people can sit in a 
group after they have made their entrance. Each of these tier- 
benches is entirely separate. There are three on one side and 
three on the other side of the center entrance. These tiers should 
if possible be the same color as the curtains in the background, 
preferably a dark forest green. 


America enters from center of stage background, and seats 
herself in throne chair at right. As each group in the ceremonial 
enters America rises and remains standing until they have seated 
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themselves. As America enters the audience rises and sings the 
first two verses of America. 

Liberty enters and seats herself in throne chair at left. 
While she does so the audience sings Arthur Farwell’s Hymn to 
Liberty. 

Enter a group of Pilgrims. They come from back of audi- 
ence. They march down the aisle and mount the steps to the 
stage taking up their positions on the first tier-bench. While 
they are entering, the audience sings Martin Luther’s A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God. 

Next, a group of Colonials enter from back of audience, 
mount the steps and take up their positions on the second tier. 
The Colonial leader carries the famous flag, “Don’t Tread on Me.” 
While the Colonials are entering and taking up their positions 
the audience sings Yankee Doodle. 

Enter from audience a group of girls in Greek robes of 
red, white and blue. They dance. At the end of their dance a 
man in the uniform of 1812 comes forward with the Stars and 

tripes in his hand. This he holds aloft and the dancers group 
themselves about him picturesquely while the national anthem 
is sung. The flag is taken over to America and with obeisance 
presented to her. She takes the flag, and then the group takes 
up its position on third tier. 

Interlude of Song by Audience 

1. Way Down upon the Swanee River 

2. Old Kentucky Home 

3. Hard Times Come Again No More 

4. Battle Hymn of the Republic 

At the end of this interlude two feminine figures in symbolic 
draperies representing the North and the South come from cen- 
ter stage entrance, holding a long garland laurel and roses between 
them. They take up their positions on fourth tiers. 

To a medley of European airs which ends in our own Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean a group containing the symbolic fem- 
and stand on fifth tier. 

There falls a silence in which can be heard a knocking out- 
side the center stage entrance. 


AMERICA 


Who is it knocks? 
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AN IMMIGRANT (LOUDLY WITHOUT) 
We, the people of other lands who are seeking for Liberty. 


AMERICA 


I bid you enter. 
(Enter a group of Immigrants. They are in clean, poor, pic- 
turesque clothes—men, women and children. 

The Immigrant Leader is stooped under a heavy burden.) 


IMMIGRANT LEADER 


We are the people from overseas. We have been op- 
pressed. We are bowed under heavy burdens. 


AMERICA 


I will lift your burdens. 
(At a sign from America, Liberty lifts the burden from off 
the back of the Immigrant) 


SECOND IMMIGRANT 


We 


have been starved. 


AMERICA 


[If you work I will give you bread. 


THIRD IMMIGRANT 
1ad no opportunities. 
AMERICA 
you opportunities. 


IMMIGRANTS 

(in chorus) 

We thank you. 

AMERICA 
\nd what will you give me in return for what I have giver 

you? 


IMMIGRANTS 


We will give you loyalty, devotion and gratitude. 
America holds high the Stars and Stripes. The Immigrants 
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PLAY FOR THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE 


and all people on the stage as well as ail the people in audience 
rise and say together: “I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands—one nation, indivisible, with Liberty 
and Justice for all.” 

The band or orchestra plays John Philip Sousa’s Stars and 
Stripes Forever and the ceremonial ends. 


Play for the Children of France 


A letter has reached the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America from Miss Emma K. Pierce who directed 
the first playground established in France by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Civilian Department of the American Red Cross. 
Miss Pierce writes: 

“About seven months ago, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Civilian Department of the American Red Cross opened a play- 
ground in connection with an exposition to reduce infant mor- 
tality in Lyon. The attendance of the children was so satisfac- 
tory and the delight of both the parents and youngsters was 
so great in this new idea of recreation that when the exposition 
moved to Marseilles in May the playground was opened there 
and nearly swamped with children. An attempt was made to 
demonstrate games in the public schools and with the consent 
of the educational heads, the work was demonstrated in many 
school courts. 

“The same thing has just been done in Toulouse and during 
the summer the vacation classes of Lyon, the third largest city 
in France, devoted an hour every day to ‘play’ under the 
direction of young French normal students trained by the 
A.R. C. 

“That the work is sorely needed, any one with the faintest 
knowledge of conditions of life in the schools cannot for a 
minute doubt. When I think of those little kiddies of eight 
years of age standing for two solid hours in a blazing sun at 
Marseilles, kept in line two by two by the gendarmes, waiting 
in that stifling crowd just for one half hour of games; of the 
mothers who defiantly lifted their children over the fence, 
pleading almost in tears that we give the little baby ‘just one 
swing, Mademoiselle’; of the girls in their black aprons in the 
Normal School where I have taught, whose faces simply 
radiated joy as they did the simple folk dances—a joy that 
was half suppressed—as no one dances in France now, no, nor 
thinks in terms of happiness. Until you see the children of 
France in their little starved existences, you cannot realize how 
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France has suffered during this war. Also if anything can 
be done in this line to promote the health of this nation, the 
time will be very shortly at hand. Just now America is at 
its height of popularity—everything American is considered 
so ‘chic’, and this desire on the part of the French to go in for 
sports is gaining great favor. There is an opportunity to put 
into a nation the health, happiness and cooperation of out-of- 
door games. To all of us who know the great educational and 
moral benefits, to say nothing of the raising of the health 
standards that are engendered by our recreation at home, the 
opportunity seems to be one of those great things that come but 
once in a life time.” 


Providing a Substitute for the Saloon 


The Playground Department of Los Angeles is planning to 
rent a store building 60’x 120 with basement and large balcony 
accommodations. If plans carry the basement will be equipped 
with pool and billiard tables, bowling alleys, lunch counter, to- 
bacco stands, shoeshine stand and shower baths. The main floor 
will be given over to a lounging room, reading rooms, game 
room and auditorium for entertainments, dances and similar ac- 
tivities. The mezzanine floor will probably contain a branch 
of the public library and special educational class rooms for adults 
which will further the Americanization program. 

It is understood that all privileges shall be paid for and it 
is the purpose of the promoters of the plan to maintain the best 
that was connected with the saloon, eliminating only the intoxi- 
cating liquors. An effort is being made to show the city authori- 
ties that a year’s trial will convince the most skeptical of the 
value of an agency of this kind. The plant will be placed in a 
section of the city where the greatest possible number of working 
men and their families can easily utilize it. 


Course for Playground Directors 


Miss Barbara Bailey, Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Director of Playgrounds at Muskegon, Mich., is offering, in 
connection with the evening school work, a course for play- 
ground workers. This course is given primarily for public 
school teachers who may wish to secure positions on the sum- 
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mer playgrounds and all applicants for summer work must have 
taken the course or its equivalent. 

The course consists of twelve two-hour sessions. In general 
the first hour of each session will be devoted to lectures and 
theory, and the second hour to actual practice of games and 
other activities. The practice hours will not always correspond 
to the topic of the lecture since the first two lectures are upon 
general topics upon which no practice is possible at a class hour. 
The practice time following these lectures will be used for 
extra training in games and folk dancing. 


1. The purpose of playground work—Measures of really good 
work—Reports and statistics 

2. Adapting playground activities to the needs of those attend- 
ing—How to know the neighborhood around the play- 
ground—Making the playground a neighborhood center— 
General course of development of play interests by ages 


jw 


Theories of play—Bibliography on Play—Suggested and re- 
quired readings—Lists of Games—How to file and classify 
material for games and dances 

4. Activities for children under seven—Kindergarten activities 

adapted to playground use—Construction work in sand 

pile—Marching games—Simple ring games—Rhythmic 


games—Finger plays 


5. Games for boys and girls from seven to twelve years of age— 
not highly organized games 

6. Team games for children over twelve years of age—Boys’ 
games—Girls’ games—Leagues and (‘Tournaments—lIntra- 
mural and Inter-ground contests 

7. Folk dancing—simple dances for children under twelve— 
More difficult dances for older children—Uses of Victrola 

8. Group contests in track and field work and in team-games— 
Athletic badge tests to develop whole groups rather than 
stars—Field meets 

). Storytelling on the playground—Practice and criticism by the 
training class—Ten good stories—Bibliography of good 
storv books—Adaptation of stories to age—Using the stories 
for simple dramatic play—suggested authors 

iu. Play festivals and the celebration of special days—On a sin- 


gle playground—General festival of several grounds—Pro- 
grams—Working plans 


PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTS FROM LEBANON, OHIO 


11. Manual work, making of playthings, kites, doll houses, doll 
clothes, scrap books, puzzles, dolls. Difference in purpose 


from the exact work of manual training and sewing in 
school 


12. Practical conduct and administration of playgrounds—Day’s 
orders—Care of supplies and equipment—First Aid on the 
playground 


Physical Fitness Tests from Lebanon, Ohio 


R. P. Williams of the Civic Trust, of Lebanon, Ohio, has 
used the following tests for over twenty years: 


HIGH SCHOOL TEST 


1. Put up 50-lb Dumbbell One Hand 5 Times 2. Chin the 
Bar 10 times 3. Dips on the Bar 10 Times 4. Running High Kick 
7 ft 6in. 5. Standing Broad Jump 8 ft. 6. 8-Ib. Shot Put 35 ft. 
7. Rope Climb (20 ft.) 12 sec. 8. Bar Vault 5 ft. 9. Potato 
Race 213/5 sec. 10. Shoot 25 Baskets in 1 minute 


CHAMPIONSHIP TEST 


1. Put up 75-lb. Dumbbell One hand 2. Chin the Bar 15 
Times 3. Dips on the Bar 15 Times 4. Running High Kick, 
8 ft. 5. Standing Broad Jump, 8 ft. 6 in. 6. 12-Ilb. Shot Put 33 
ft. 7. Sit up 25-lb. Dumbbell Back of Neck 15 Times 8. Rope 
Climb (20 ft.) in 9 sec. 9. Bar Vault 5 ft. 6 in. 10. Potato 


Race 21 sec. 


LADIES’ TEST 


1. Standing Broad Jump, 6 ft. 2. Travel over on the Travel- 
ing Rings 3. Running High Kick 6 ft. 4. Shoot 25 Baskets in 
1 min. 20 sec. 5. Potato Race 26 sec. 6. Basket Ball Run 10 


sec. 7. 8-lb. Shot Put 21 ft. 8. Sit up 15-Ib. Dumbbell Back of 
Neck 8 Times 


TEST FOR BOYS UNDER 15 YEARS 


1. Put up 25-lb. Dumbbell one hand 10 Times 2. Chin the 
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bar 6 Times 3. Running High Kick 6 ft. 3 in. 4. Standing 
Broad Jump 6 ft. 6’in. 5. Rope Climb (20 ft.) 18 sec. 6. Bar 
Vault 4 ft. 7. Potato Race 233/5 sec. Shoot 10 Baskets in 25 


sec. 
BUSINESS MEN’S TEST 


1. Standing Broad Jump 7 ft. 9 in. 2. Put up 50-lb. Dumb- 
bell one hand 6 Times 3. Chin the Bar 4 Times 4. 12-lb. Shot 
Put 30 ft. 5. Sit up 25-lb. Dumbbell i) Times 6. Running 
High Kick 6 ft. 6 in. 7. Potato Race 232/5 sec. 8. Long 
Reach 5 ft. 9 in. 


Book Reviews 
THE AMERICAN GIRL AND HER COMMUNITY 


By Margaret Slatttery. Published by The Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.25 


Out of a close palpitating knowledge of American girlhood in many 
environments Miss Slattery paints the need and points the road to a 
solution for the good of the American girl and of her community. 
Rich and poor, country and city, educated and ignorant, American 
girls are seeking fuller, more vital lives. Much of selfishness and 
pettiness has been burned out in the great war, the pronoun J has 
become of less importance. 

“T greet the new American girl with faith and hope. . I know that, 
made up of all the daughters of all the people, she will enrich Amer- 
ica’s soul, enlarge her power and develop increasingly in her the 
steadiness of purpose and the passion for justice that will keep her 
equal to the task of a true Democracy. 

“And the community? The community dare not fail this new Amer- 


ican girl.” 
RECREATION FOR TEACHERS 


By Henry §S. Curtis, Ph. D. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 

York. Price, $1.60 

Studies made by the author in a number of cities show how great is 
the need for reorganization of the use of leisure time by teachers as 
by other professional workers. Reading, fancy work, the theatre and 
other passive forms are frequently the only recreation reported. Most 
teachers. report their health as worse than when they began to teach; 
59.3% of teachers in New York City reporting conditions detrimental 
to health have nervous troubles. Yet the value of outdoor recreation in 
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counteracting difficulties associated with teaching is little recognized. Dr. 
Curtis points out the feasibility of walking clubs, picnics, corn roasts, 
automobiling and many other delightful recreations even with the time 
and money at the disposal of the teacher. And one ideal form much 
neglected is playing games and taking outings with the children. 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT 
By Alissa Franc. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


Price, $2.00 net 


“An attempt to show how many and varied are the ways in which the 
Government cooperates with and serves the people of the United States” 
perhaps finds a readier and more intelligent response from a nation that 
has cooperated with Hoover and supported McAdoo than it might have had 
in ante-bellum days. The service of the Agricultural Department is pretty 
well known but the business man, the immigrant, the negro, the woman in 
the home may also get advice and assistance. 

A Division for “Community Organization” was established under the 
Bureau of Education in January, 1916, to furnish expert assistance in 
developing the use of public schoolhouses as community centers. Its work 
includes the promotion of general interest, the recommendation of neces- 
sary legislation and direct aid in establishing demonstration centers in the 
District of Columbia. 

\ National Motion Picture Film Exchange, collects the films avail- 
able in the various departments and furnishes them for free use in com- 
munity centers. 
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FEW YEARS? 


ARE YOU PLANNING A PLAYGROUND for a 
single season or is permanency your object? This feature is 
worthy of the most serious consideration in making price 
comparisons. The lowest price must offer equal service to 
be economical. 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS satisfies 
both user and owner. Its durable and rust resistant qualities 
make it stand as a permanent asset, ready for use at all times. 
It is built to withstand the abuses to which apparatus is 
subjected in the average public playgrounds and to afford 
that safety which the municipality must guarantee to its 
children. Measured from astandpoint of years of satisfactory 
service, it has proved less expensive than lower priced equip- 
ment in actual recorded experience. || 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “W". Itexplainsallofour 
special construction details. It is also a recognized guide on 
correct equipment for the playgrounds. | 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 


Washington 


March 27, 1919 
War Camp Community Service, 
One Madison Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

It has given me considerable concern to learn that numbers 
of the volunteer workers assisting the War Camp Community 
Service and other organizations engaged in welfare work are 
not only relaxing their efforts, but in some instances are dis- 
continuing their work altogether. 

In calling this to your attention, permit me te express to you 
the sincere appreciation of the War Department of the work 
of the War Camp Community Service. The Commission on 
Training Camp Activities has made a careful survey of your 
activities, and its reports are most gratifying. A noteworthy 
feature connected with the work of the welfare organizations 
and deserving of the highest commendation is the assistance 
rendered by thousands of volunteer workers, both men and 
women, who give their services prompted only by the desire 
to serve their country and the men who gave the service they 
wished to give but could not. 

A feeling prevails that there is no longer a necessity for 
continuing this volunteer work, and to correct this impression 
is the task | am suggesting to you. I want you to bring home 
the realization that this work is not finished and that the War 
Department desires it to continue with renewed effort and 
spirit, if it is within their. power to do so without too great a 
personal sacrifice. 

It is not possible for me to convey to you the great value 
of this work to the morale of the men in and out of the service. 
Our soldiers will not forget the generous work of those who 
have met trains at all hours with smiles, with hot coffee and 
warm food, who have opened their homes, clubs, hotels, pro- 
vided quarters, and have done a thousand other things for the 
comfort of the men in uniform. 


Cordially yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War 


